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ANDREW LANG AS MAN OF LETTERS AND FOLK-LORIST 

BY JOSEPH JACOBS 

Andrew Lang was a born man of letters; that is to say, he en- 
visaged life through literature. Whatever he experienced, whatever 
he read or thought about, recalled to his mind something that he 
had read and retained in his tenacious memory. If he were writing or 
speaking of golf, he would be reminded of Sam Weller or Adam o'Gor- 
don. Scraps of the old Scotch ballads would recur to his mind when 
he was writing about the suffragettes. If he were talking of the old 
ballads themselves, he would be reminded of the aborigine's song of 
triumph in Charles Reade's "It is Never too Late to Mend," or Allan 
Breck's Gaelic song in Stevenson's "Kidnapped." He had, too, the 
literary man's wide curiosity about things literary, and more than the 
ordinary literary man's power of reproducing the literary effects of 
others: hence the impression he left of remarkable versatility and 
omniscience. He could illustrate his criticisms by his anthropology; 
he could illuminate his folk-lore by his literature. 

With it all, he was a poet throughout: he had the sensitive soul, the 
ready response of the "maker," and, above all, the deft command of 
the appropriate word. His mind was steeped in the poetry of the past, 
and gave out, as it were, a reflected iridescence: hence the lightness 
of his touch even when speaking of the graver things ; and hence the 
brightness of his humor, which was the envy of his fellow men of letters. 

Hence too, and curiously enough, his comparative failure as a 
creative man of letters. The poet or the novelist, however much he 
may be imbued with the work of his predecessors, must receive his 
ultimate inspiration from the facts of life itself. Andrew Lang, in his 
poetry, in his novels, drew inspiration from his reading. This was 
obviously the case in his most ambitious poetic effort, "Helen of Troy." 
It was true also of his novels, in most of which, as if conscious of his 
failing, he enlisted the collaboration of some friend with greater powers 
of imagination, as Mr. Mason in " Parson Kelly," or Sir Rider Haggard 
in "The World's Desire." It was characteristic of him that his most 
successful efforts in verse were the imitations of old French metres, 
which, together with Mr. Austin Dobson, he introduced into Victorian 
literature. He set, for the time, the fashion of the ballade; and, of all 
his verses, some of his ballades, and the noble sonnet which prefaced 
his translation of the "Odyssey," are alone likely to live. He was 
himself fully conscious of his limitations, as was shown by the preface 
to his "Grass of Parnassus." 
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Though Andrew Lang thus failed to reach the highest heights in 
the more imaginative forms of literature, he was supreme in that region 
where literature and journalism meet. For many years his leaders 
in the "Daily News" were the brightest and most charming things in 
English journalism. His touch was unmistakable. He could deal in 
the lightest way with topics of literature, of sport, or of history, 
which otherwise rarely reached the ordinary reader of a daily news- 
paper. Here his wide interests had full play, as well as his remarkable 
power of illustrating with apt literary parallels. He was not above 
using parallels that were not literary, at least in form; and he was 
never happier than when applying the sayings of Sarah Gamp or Silas 
Wegg to the events of the day. 

It is probably his journalistic exploits that most helped to give the 
impression of his omniscience. In a way, it is true, he was the last of 
the generalists, of men who could write with something worth saying 
on almost all topics in which he was interested. But his interests 
were, after all, strangely restricted. Apart from purely literary ones, 
certain aspects of sport, — cricket, golf, and angling, — Scotch history, 
folk-lore, psychical research, the Maid of Orleans, Oxford, and Prince 
Charlie, almost exhaust the list. Science, or indeed anything quanti- 
tative, seemed repugnant to him; while he appears to have avoided 
all the forms of higher speculation, — philosophy, theology, or sociology. 
It was the incongruity of his favorite topics, with his apt application 
of his wide reading to them, that added to the impression of 
omniscience. 

But if outside of literature his interests were somewhat sporadic, 
in the purely literary field his grasp was comprehensive in the extreme. 
He was master of three literatures, — Greek, French (chiefly of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), and English in all its wide extent. 
In all three his taste was pure and unerring; though, as might have 
been anticipated, his tendency was towards the classical rather than 
the romantic. His criticisms were written with an eye upon the object, 
and not to subserve any preconceived theory. Here his aversion to 
philosophical generalities served him in good stead. He discussed 
men of letters as a man of letters, and not in their relation to life. 
If something of depth was lost by this mode of treatment, much was 
gained by the direct appeal to the motives of literary art. 

Andrew Lang's wide knowledge and keen appreciation of literature 
found an especially appropriate field in the many introductions he 
wrote for other men's books. A large proportion of the hundred and 
fifty items with which his name is credited in the British Museum 
Catalogue are of this nature. His lightness of touch gave a grace to 
his treatment which made his essays true introductions, which led the 
reader on easily to the acquaintance of the following pages. For a 
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time, indeed, no book of a friend — and he had many friends — 
seemed complete without one of Andrew Lang's "buttonholey" yet 
well-informed introductions. Of more serious value were his intro- 
duction and notes to his two favorite authors, Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens. These were indeed labors of love, and did serious 
service to literature in reminding the world that a great novelist de- 
served as much and as minute attention as any other of the literary clas- 
sics. He helped, besides, several contemporary novelists, like Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Sir Rider Haggard, with material for their work. 

Perhaps he showed his power of literary appreciation to the fullest 
extent in the remarkable parodies which he gave in his "Letters to 
Dead Authors," in which he showed a marvellous power of reproducing 
the very accent and tone of his peers in the past. He could imitate 
authors as wide apart as Byron and FitzGerald, Sir Thomas Browne, 
or Charles Lamb, Montaigne or Villon. It was more than the mere 
power of verbal mimicry that Andrew Lang showed in these remark- 
able exploits. He played the "sedulous ape," to use Stevenson's 
phrase, with such success that he seemed to don for the time the very 
lineaments of his author's soul. 

It was this power of mimicry (in an almost biological sense) that 
enabled Andrew Lang to put his stamp upon later Victorian literature 
in a manner which seems to have passed comparatively unobserved. 
In the many notices I have read of his literary career, little if any stress 
has been laid upon the influence his translations have had upon the 
whole translating activity of later Victorian literature. Yet, by his 
incomparable translations of Homer, of Theocritus, and of " Aucassin," 
he set the example of all recent translations from the classics. He did 
this in two ways. He translated Greek poetry into prose and into 
Elizabethan prose. He may have followed French models in "pros- 
ing" his verse originals; but the form of prose he adopted was all his 
own, and was admirably suited to his purpose. It was sufficiently 
archaic to give the antique tone of his originals, but not archaic 
enough to repel. He had been, perhaps, anticipated by William Morris 
in the adoption of Elizabethan as his medium. But Morris's versions 
from the Icelandic had a strange and un-English ring. I remember 
when Morris's " Old French Romances " appeared, to which I happened 
to contribute an introduction, Andrew Lang wrote a leader in the 
"Daily News," in which he mimicked inimitably the overstrained 
archaisms of Morris. In his own translations, Lang hit upon the 
happy medium between the over-archaic and banal modernity. He 
has been followed in all directions since the appearance of his "Odys- 
sey;" and later Victorian literature will one of these days be as dis- 
tinguished for its happy translations as was Elizabethan literature; 
and when this is recognized, Andrew Lang will come to his own. 
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But besides being known to the general public as the most versatile 
man of letters of his time, Andrew Lang also acquired fame as one of 
the pioneers of that rather indefinite section of knowledge known as 
folk-lore. It may well have been his interest in the Realien of Homer 
that brought him first to investigate the mind of primitive man. Some 
of the notes to the "Odyssey," as well as the introduction to his and 
Bolland's edition of Aristotle's "Politics," show an early interest in 
this direction; but, as with Dr. Frazer, it was the reading of Tylor's 
"Primitive Culture" which made him devote his most serious thinking 
for the last half of his life to anthropology and folk-lore. He thus came 
to join the band of founders of the Folk-Lore Society — Lawrence 
Gomme, Edward Clodd, Alfred Nutt, York Powell, and the rest — 
who were applying Tylor's method of "survivals" to those popular 
customs and superstitions to which Thorns had earlier given the name 
of "folk-lore." Lang himself was led to branch forth into the dis- 
cussion of mythology, and certain branches of anthropology which 
came closest to the folk-lore field. Indeed, he became first known 
among serious thinkers by the brilliant manner in which he routed 
Max M tiller from his overridden etymological views of mythology. 
He made also some of the earliest applications of the new lore about 
totems to the elucidation of primitive man and primitive ways of 
thinking. But others are to speak of his contributions on these high 
topics: I am to confine myself to his researches in the more restricted 
field of folk-lore, notably the folk-custom and the folk-tale. 

Andrew Lang wrote but little on folk-custom. Though his earliest 
folk-lore book was entitled " Custom and Myth," only two of the essays 
("The Bull-Roarer" and "Moly and Mandragora") dealt with 
customs per se. In these cases, and in others sporadically scattered 
throughout his works, he was mainly interested in parallels between 
savage and Greek customs, especially those that deal with classical 
ritual. Yet few as were his contributions in this direction, his influence 
has been considerable among classical archaeologists; and the hints 
as thrown out were taken up by many classical scholars like Reinach, 
Miss Harrison, Dr. Rouse, Dr. Farnell, and others, who have used with 
happy results the comparative method thus initiated by Lang. Here 
his intimate knowledge both of Greek custom and savage life opened 
up the way to a novel method of research. 

But it was in the application of Tylor's method of "survivals" to 
the investigation of the folk-tale that Andrew Lang performed his 
most valuable service to folk-lore. The most marked characteristic 
of the folk-tale, that indeed which forms its differentia from the ordi- 
nary anecdote or popular story, is the existence of incidents which 
can best be described as impossible, that is, to our minds. Men are 
changed into frogs, apple-pips speak, decapitated heads are replaced, 
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birds speak, a girl's mother is a sheep, and so on. Such seeming 
impossibilities occur in all collections of folk-tales; and it was the chief 
problem, in discussing them, to imagine how they could have arisen. 
The old etymological school of Kuhn and Max Midler saw in them 
either mistakes of language, or disguised sun, moon, and star myths. 
Andrew Lang dispersed the mists that surrounded these explanations. 
He caused the sun theory to set forever, and in its place brought 
forward an explanation which was at once acceptable as a vera causa. 
His explanation was both simple and adequate. These things, which 
seem to us impossibilities, are regarded among savages as usual and 
natural. Tylor had pointed out the savage tendency to regard all 
things as animate, and Lang applied the theory of animism to the folk- 
tale. In his admirable introduction to Grimm he analyzed the under- 
lying ideas of such impossibilities as I have mentioned above, and 
showed that they existed among savages as living ideas, that they were 
applied to similar incidents in the ordinary tales told among grown- 
ups in savage society. He contended, therefore, that the similar 
incidents in the ordinary fairy-tales of European children had arisen 
when the mind of the European peasant was in the primitive or savage 
state; in other words, the fairy-tales now told among children are sur- 
vivals of the same incidents told among their ancestors when their 
minds were in a savage or primitive state. Recent inquiries among 
Greek peasants have shown that they retain many customs, myths, 
and folk-tales tracing back to classical times; and this affords an 
empirical verification of Lang's theory, which conclusively clinches his 
argument. 

I take this occasion to express the hope that Lang's admirable 
introductions to Grimm, Perrault, and "Cupid and Psyche," in which 
his theory of the irrational elements in folk-tales is expounded so 
lucidly and convincingly, may be collected together in a volume, and 
made more easily accessible to the students of the folk-tale. This 
would be a worthy monument of perhaps his most important con- 
tribution to folk-lore. 

Lang was not so successful, in my opinion, in solving the other most 
striking problem connected with the folk-tale. The industry of 
European scholars since the Brothers Grimm has brought out in- 
numerable parallels between folk-tales of different countries, often 
very far removed. For instance, we find a whole tale repeated in very 
much the same form from, say, India to the Shetlands; and it is one 
of the problems of folk-lore to decide as to the cause of these similarities 
in folk-tale structure. Lang was inclined, on the whole, to believe 
that the similarities in plot were due to the similar make-up of men's 
minds when in the savage or primitive stage. He was probably led 
to this conclusion by an erroneous application of his chief method with 
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regard to the origin of the separate incidents of a folk-tale. Where 
these were of savage character, he found parallels for each of them in 
dfferent countries; and as it was obvious that they could not be 
erived from these different countries when connected together, he 
was necessarily led into the view that they had independently arisen. 
Personally, I consider that when a tale as a whole is found in its chief 
incidents repeated in different countries, the similarity is due rather 
to transmission than to the similarity of men's minds. The folk-tale, 
in its way, is a work of art, and a work of art must arise in a single 
man's mind. It is curious that Andrew Lang, with his strong literary 
tendency, should have overlooked this obvious fact. I had a rather 
protracted controversy with him on this question of the diffusion of 
folk-tales, and had the satisfaction of finding that, in the end, he had 
come around to my view, though, naturally enough, he contended 
that he had been, from the first, inclined towards it. However, this 
is not the place to revive the ashes of extinct controversies. 

Andrew Lang did yet a further service to the cause of folk-lore by the 
long series of translations of fairy-tales which he published nearly 
every Christmas for the past twenty-five years. Under his direction, 
Mrs. Lang and a company of her lady friends translated, from almost 
all languages, the most striking and charming fairy-tales. "The Blue 
Fairy Book" and its followers, running through all the tints of the 
rainbow, have revived the vogue of the folk-tale among English- 
speaking children, and given a new Cabinet des FSes, rivalling its 
congener of the eighteenth century. It is no small contribution to 
give "stuff o' the imagination" to a whole generation of children; and 
Lang's name will be added to those of Perrault, Grimm, and Andersen, 
as one of the chief delights of the nursery library. 

YONKERS, N. Y., 1913. 



